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AND  OTHER  COUNTIES, 
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Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 


DAVID  HIRSHFIELD 

Commissioner  of  Accounts 
CHAIBlfAN  OF  OQMMirr££ 
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December  6,  1922. 

To  the  Honorable 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  The  Ctiy  of  New  Y ork. 

Gentlemen  : 

■  At  the  meeting  of  vour  Honorable  Board  on  September  26,  1922.  called  by 
Mayor  John  F.  Hylan.' a  letter  dated  September  21.  1922.  from  ^Ir.  Norman 
Hapgood,  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  the  employees  in  the  bitummons  coal 
mines  in  Somerset  and  Cambria  Counties,  Pa.,  was  presented  for  your  considera- 

With  his  letter  Mr.  Hapgood  enclosed  a  memorandum  in  which  was  pointed 

olit  * 

That  the  Ber\vin(l-\\'hite  Coal  C(>m])any  has  the  chief  contract  for  supplying 
coal  to  the  Interl)orough  Rapid  Transit  Company  in  New  York  City.  That  said 
contract  is  not  being  lived  up  to.  and  the  company  cannot  supply  the  coal  because 
it  refuses  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  striking  miners  in  Pennsylvania. 

That  this  fuel  shortage  has  been  the  excuse  for  orders  by  the  New  York 
Transit  Commission,  relieving  the  Interborough  from  giving  full  schedules  of 
serx  ice,  and  that  so  long  as  the  authorities  in  New  York  permit  indficient  subway 
service  so  that  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Company  can  devote  its  energies  to  fight- 
ing union  miners  instead  of  supplying  coal,  they  are  aiding  a  union-breaking 

campaign.  . 

That  the  Berwind-White  miners  in  Somerset  and  Cambna  Counties,  Fa.,  are 
anxious  to  send  a  committee  to  Mayor  Hylan  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  to 
explain  their  readiness  to  mine  subway  coal  under  a  signed  agreement,  and  teU 
why  they  can  never  return  to  the  old  non-union  conditkms,  ^inst  which  they 

have  been  striking  since  April. 

That  the  "Subway  Sun"  for  the  week  of  September  18.  1922,  contamed 
a  statement  that  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  had  spent  a  million 
dollars  for  coal  last  summer  due  to  strikes;  that  such  extra  drain  will  go  on  so 
long  as  the  Berwind-White  strike  continues  and  that  the  City  will  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  extra  costs  of  fighting  the  strike  as  well  as  widuring  bad  service,  if  it 
fails  to  take  the  stand  for  a  settlement. 

That  the  agreement  asked  by  the  Berwind-Wliite  miners  is  the  same  as  that 
whkh  was  signed  by  all  other  organized  districts  in  the  country. 

That  the  Berwind-White  miners  are  part  of  the  seventy  to  eighty  thousand 
strikers  still  out,  principally  in  Somerset.  Cambria,  West  Morcland  and  1-ayette 
Counties,  Pa.,  and  that  besides  the  Berwind-\\'hite  Company,  the  chict  empU.ycrs 
who  refuse  the  agreement,  are  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  (11.  C.  Frick  Coal 
and  Coke  Companv)  and  Rockefellers'  Consolidated  Coal  Company. 

Your  Honorable  Board  thereupon,  on  the  26th  day  of  September.  1922.  held 
a  public  hearing,  at  which  various  labor  representatives,  including  James  Mark, 
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Vice-1're.ident  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  District  No^2,  Mr. 
pie  s  Hap^ood  and  James  Gibson  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amenca 
S  ndcd  and  .poke.   Thereafter,  having  heard  the  grievances  and  a  rectal  ot 
1 1  ■   sin  A-ondition  of  the  miners  and  other  em^yees  ,n  the  Berwu  d^ 
Whi  e  Coal  Company  mines,  vour  Honorable  Board  on  October  13,  1922,  adopted 
r   ::iuti;n  authoriig  the  Mayor  to  appoint  a  — e  of  fiv.  to  mve^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  mining  and  living  conditions  of  the  miners  m  the  regions  of  the  be.  m  kI 
Wn    Coll  Company,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  coal  suppl.ed  to  he   „  e  - 
boroueh  Rapid  Transit  Company,  in  which  latter  corporation,  it  ,s  eakula  .d. 
The  ct  of  New  York  has  an  fevestment  of.  approximately,  three  hundred  mdhon 
dollars. 

Appointment  of  Committee 
On  October  26.  1922.  his  Honor,  Mayor  John  F.  Hylan.  ai.po.nted  the  fol- 
lowing  Committee: 

David  Hirshfield,  Commissioner  of  Accounts.  Chairnian_ 
Mrs.  Louis  R.  Welzmiller.  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Markets. 
Tohn  Lehman.  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel.  ,  ,    ^      ,  . 

Cost.  Smk  Mechanical  Engineer,  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 

the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
Thomas  F.  Motan.  Examifaer  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigations.  Depart- 
ment of  Knance. 

Chairman  Refuses  Offer  of  Inteiborowfth  Official 

Within  a  dav  or  two  after  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  an  official  of 
the  Interborough'  Rapi.l  Transit  Company,  well-known  to  the  Chau^.  calkd 
h  Chairm  n  on  the' telephone  and  offered  to  provide  f or  the  Commi^e  m  one 
of  -he  Berwnid-Wbite  Coal  Mining  Company's  cottages  during  its  stayin  the 
T  hnlCi  al  regions.  The  Chairman  refused  the  offer,  but  stl^ested  tha^ 
hav"n  evionslv  annnumicated  with  the  miners'  representatives  to  meet  the 
S  n.t  "  n  its  arrival  at  the  Fort  Stanwix  Hotel,  Johnstown.  Pa.,  he  wouW 
I?pl  a  d  to  have  that  coal  mining  company'^  representative  meet  fte  Committ  e 
a  ?  e  "me  time  and  place.  In  answer,  the  Interbonmgh  official  pronnsed  to 
have  the  MKrintendent  or  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Berwind-Wh.te  Coal 
Mining  Company  mines  meet  the  Committee,  on  its  arrival  at  the  hotel  m  Johns- 

'°""The  Committee  set  out  upon  its  commission,  with  an  ""P-'-i^f  ^^^^P^;; 
mind  determined  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  controversy,  and  reached  Johnsto  n 
Tn  SaturlTevening.  October  28.  1922.  Upon  its  arrival  at  the  hotel,  the  Com- 
ZtT£d  there  awaiting  it  the  miners'  represenUtives.  but  no  one  from  the 

Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company.  ,-n„ 
fLi  the  time  the  Committee  arrived  in  Johnstown  until  it  left  ,t  .a.  eon- 
stan^^da^^the  surveillance  of  the  spies  of  the  coal  compames;  the  rooms  of 


the  Committee  in  the  hotel  were  ransacked  and  even  their  ^^l"^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  everything  possible  was  done  to  make  the  stay  ot  your  Committee  there  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible. 

Conditions  Found  at  the  Coal  Fields 

On  Snnda) .  October  29,  1922,  your  Committee,  accompanied  by  representa- 
tives o   the  mine  workers,  visited  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mmmg  C  om^ny  s 
oal  fields  at  Windber,  Scalp  I^vel  and  Seanor.  The  f  X -'ij"^^''^^'^ 
and  ice  was  evident  everywhere  from  the  heavy  frost  of  the  n«ht  before. 

It  the  Windber  mine,  the  Committee  found  no  strikers,  and.  according  to 
information,  those  who  had  been  evicted  at  this  mine  had  moved  to  other  fields 

"''^At  Mine  No.  40.  located  at  Scalp  Level,  about  thirty-two  families,  inclnding 
one  hundred  and  eighty  chUdren.  were  fomid  living  in  tents  on  the  bare  ground. 

^"aou"  stoves  or  XT  protection  from  the  cold.  These  families,  it  was  stated 
w^  Se  remainder  of  a  group  of  200  families  who  had  been  evicted  trom  th  ir 
h^  at  this  mine  by  thTBerwind-White  Coal  and  Iron  Pobce.  shortly  a  te 
rSmmencement  of  the  strike  in  April.  1922.  Some  of  the  evicted  families  had 
been  taken  care  of  in  barracks  erected  by  the  union  and  in  the  homes  of  relatnc.. 
^ile  others  who,  in  some  manner,  had  secured  sufficient  fuinls  to  "-ve  away-, 
had  obtained  employment  in  union  mines.  The  families  without  ,«nd>  and  wrth- 
out  ?ri^.ds  could  not  leave  the  district  but  were  compelled  to  stay  where  they 
were  and  depend  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  meagre  sum  advanced  them  by 

""Hline  No.  38,  located  ..t  Seanor,  only  ten  families  were  found  out  of  the 
original  150  families  evicted  from  their  homes  at  this  Some  of  Aese 

families  were  living  in  hen-houses,  cow  sheds,  cellars  and  under  tents  Here 
also  the  union  supplied  these  people  with  enough  food  to  keep  them  exrstmg.  _ 

'The  Committee  was  informed  that  the  funds  of  the  unioa  available  for  assist- 
ing^ the  striking  miners  and  their  families  to  keep  them  from  Starvatwrn  were 
rabidly  becoming  exhausted.  That  being  so,  the  future  of  these  peopk  for 
comine  winter  is  very  dark  indeed. 

\t  all  the  mines  which  the  Committee  visited,  it  found  most  of  the  women 
and  children  barefooted  and  scantily  clad.  The  feet  and  limbs  of  most  of  these 
unfortunates,  particularly  those  of  the  children,  were  scarred  and  bleedmg  from 
walking  on  hard  ice,  through  underbrush  and  over  stone.    1  he  picture  was  most 

'^^^'^Se'lifluences  of  all  the  years  of  meagre  living  and  struggle  lor  mere  ■  xist- 
ence  among  these  barren  hills,  had  left  an  imprint  on  these  miners  and  then  tami- 
lies,  that  amomited  almost  to  despair.  Their  women  folks  become  old  and  lio  low- 
eyed  before  their  time.  The  children  were  found  undersized,  and  widi  supplicat- 
ing eyes  busing  for  help.  ,  .t 

Most^the  miners  in  Somerset  County  are  Poles.  Russians.  Slovaks.  Hun- 
garians. wHh  a  few  Welsh  and  very  few  Irish.    Many  of  them  have  been  there 
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for  many  ve.rs.    In  some  instances,  two  generations  have  been  workmg  m  these 
mines  and' the  second  generation  is  just  as  poor  as  was  the  first  ,  . 

The  customs  and  habits  of  the  various  peoples  from  the.r  native  lands  are 
being  preserved.  The  older  women  wear  kerchiefs  on  their  heads  and  the 
young  women,  on  special  occasions,  adorn  themselves  with  vanous  br«ht-colored 

"""'i'Sidren.  besides  attending  the  local  public  schools,  are  also  educated 
in  theTongue  of  the  native  land  of  their  parents.  Seeing  one  of  these  nn„„^ 
l^s  isXut  the  same  as  >asiting  a  village  in  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia  or 

^"'to  matter  from  what  land  they  came,  these  people  are  all  blessed  with  large 
families,  averagmg  from  five  to  six  children.  To  their  credit,  however,  it  must 
r^d  thatTmatter  under  what  conditions  these  people  were  found  In.ng, 
Whether  in  a  hen  house,  cow  shed,  cellar  or  tent,  a  picture  of  the  Saviour,  prop- 
s' framed,  had  the  conspicuous  place  in  the  improv.scd  home  and  cleanUne^ 
trigned  everywhere.   In  every  insUuce  where  a  housew.le  could  boast  of  a  stove, 

it  was  found  shining  mirrorlike.  ,  ,  ...        . .  t„ 

Everywhere  the  Committee  was  met  by  the  smell  of  bo.hng  cabbage.  In 
former  years,  the  Committee  was  informed,  when  the  men  worked  more  steadily 
rnn:e'cost  'of  living  was  cheaper,  their  families  could  afford  'U^.a^  ev.^^ 
other  dav  but  now  they  were  lucky  to  get  meat  once  a  week  The  man  when 
workinV^ets  meat  oftener,  to  take  along  m  his  dinner  pail.  The  avemge^^ 
diet  fo;  the  men,  women  and  children,  young  and  old,  consists  of  bread  «»d  coffee 
for  breakfast,  cabbage  and  potatoes  for  dinner,  bean  soup  and  potatoes  for 

appears  that  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  ^^f^y^^T^^ 
force  of  armed  guards  at  each  of  its  mines  and  the  ""f*^^ "'"^'"^^ 
armed  guards  would  come  over  to  the  camps  daily  and  endeavor  to  p.dc  qua^ 
with  the  strikers  and  treat  their  women  in  a  disrespectful  manner  Y™"^- 
mittee  was  informed  that  two  days  before  its  arrival,  these  guarj  d««ppea^ 
from  view  and.  with  the  exception  of  the  Windber  mines,  no  armed  guards  were 
visible  at  any  of  the  mines. 

The  Berwind-White  Ctoal  Mines  and  Methods  of  Mining 

The  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company's  mines  are  semi-bituminous  or 
soft  coal  mines,  and  most  of  them  are  of  the  type  known  as  "drift  "  mmes.  In  a 
«  drift  "  mine,  a  tunnel  is  driven  into  the  seam  of  coal  at  the  pomt  where  it  emerges 
from  the  side  of  the  momitain.  Thence  the  tumiel  gradually  slopes  downward 
fLwing  the  coal  seam,  until  the  main  seam  of  coal  is  reached  at  a  distance  of 
from  one  to  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  ,   ,  „ 

In  "  shaft "  mines,  the  coal  generally  lies  in  deeper  strata  of  earth  than  in  the 
"  drift "  mines.  The  coal  is  located  with  a  core  drill  and  a  shaft  is  sunk  into  the 
ground  to  the  level  of  the  coal  seam. 
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for  inanv  vc.rs     In  xxnc  instances,  two  generations  have  b«n  working  m  Hiese 
mine-  an.r  the  second  s,aneration  is  just  as  poor  as  was  the  first. 

riK  cti.tonis  and  habits  o£  the  various  peoples  from  their  name  hnuls  are 
being  preserved.  The  older  women  wear  kerchiefs  on  their  heads  an,  the 
young  women,  on  special  occasions,  adorn  themselves  with  various  bright-colored 

'^"'^L'Siidren.  besides  attending  the  local  publ.c  schools,  are  a!.,  edneated 
in  the  tongue  of  the  native  land  of  their  parents.  Seeing  one  ot  Uu-^e  nmnnjr 
"Imps  i  at,«t  the  same  as  visiting  a  village  in  Hungary.  Lzecho-Movak.a  or 

^"'to  matter  from  what  land  they  came.  .l,ese  people  are  all  l.le^ed  with  lar.e 
families  averaging  from  fue  to  six  children.  To  their  ere.lit.  however.  n  nu>~i 
St^d  that  no  itter  under  what  conditions  these  people  were  tound  lun,.. 
Whether  in  a  hen  house,  cow  shed,  cellar  or  tent,  a  piett.re  of  the  Nuumr.  prop- 
eriy  framed,  had  the  conspicuot,s  place  in  the  in,prov.ed  honu-  and  e leanhnes. 
reigned  everj-where.  In  every  instance  where  a  housew.te  could  boast  ot  a  .to.c. 
it  was  found  shining  mirrorlikc.  .  ,   .,.  i.. 

Everywhere  the  t  onnnit.ee  was  me,  bv  the  snK-ll  ot  bodn,,^  cabbage.  In 
former  years,  the  Comntittee  wa.  inforn.e.l.  when  the  n,en  worked  more  steadib" 
Z  the'cost  of  hvin,  was  cheaper.  .be,r  fannbes  could 

Other  dav.  httt  new  tlu.  were  luckv  to  .et  meat  once  a  week^The  man  when 
workin.-^ets  meat  of.ener.  to  take  alon,  in  bis  dnmer  pad.  The  average  da.^ 
Tet  for  the  men.  wonu  n  and  cbddren.  yonn,  and  old.  consists  of  bread  and  coffee 
ior  breakfast,  cabbage  and  potatoes  for  di.tner.  bean  soup  and  iK,tatoes  for 

appears  that  the  1  lerwin.l-W  bite  Coal  Mining  Company  maintained  a 
force  of  anned  ..tards  at  each  ,,f  u>  mines  and  the  miners  complained  that  these 
rmed  guards  would  co.nc.  over  to  the  cantps  daily  and  endeavor  to  p^k  quarrels 
,vi,b  ilie  strikers  an,l  treat  tbeir  women  in  a  disrespectful  manner  Your  Com- 
„„uee  was  informed  ,bat  two  days  before  its  arrival,  these  guards  disappeared 
„-,„„  ,  i,„  „„i.  with  the  exception  of  the  Windber  mines,  no  armed  guards  were 
visible  at  any  of  the  mines. 

The  Berwind-White  Coal  Mines  and  Methods  of  Mining 

The  I'.erwind-W  bite  Coal  Mining  Companys  mines  are  semi-bituminous,  or 
soft  coal  ntines,  and  n.ost  of  them  are  of  the  type  known  as  "  drift  mines.  In  a 
drift  ••  mine  a  tmmel  is  driven  into  the  seam  of  coal  at  the  iK,int  where  it  emerges 
from  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Thence  the  tunnel  gradually  slopes  ,  ownward 
f.,llo^^n„  the  coal  seam,  until  the  main  seam  of  coal  is  reached  at  a  distance  of 
from  one  to  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 

lu  shaft  "  mines,  the  coal  generally  lies  in  deeper  strata  ot  earth  than  n,  the 
"  drift  "  mines.  The  coal  is  located  with  a  core  drill  and  a  shaft  is  sunk  into  Uie 
ground  to  the  level  of  the  coal  seam. 
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Committee  Descends  Into  a  Coal  Mine 

To  get  first  hand  information  how  coal  is  being  mined,  the  Committee  \  i>iie.l 
a  coal  mine  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1922.  However,  o^^■ins  to  the  tact 
that  the  mine  was  onlv  recently  opened,  the  Committee  was  net  obliged  to  go 
further  than  about  a  mile  out  in  the  mine  and  several  hundred  teei  down,  to 
reach  the  heading,  or  room  where  coal  was  actually  being  mmed.  Uns  expen- 
ence  gave  the  Committee  a  full  realization  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 

miners  are  compelled  to  work.  ,  .  , 

The  method  employed  in  getting  the  coal  out  of  the  ground  is  the  same  m 
both  types  of  mines.  A  trench  about  two  feet  high  is  dug  by  the  miner  under- 
neath the  coal,  holes  are  bored  into  the  coal,  explosives  inserted  into  the  holes, 
and  the  coal  is  shot  loose  from  the  roof  of  the  trench.  The  miners  then  break 
up  the  coal  into  small  pieces  and  load  it  into  small  cars  which,  after  being  loaded, 
are  dragged  bv  mule  or  electric  power  to  the  tipple  "  at  the  entrance  to  the  mine 
where  it  is  weighe.l,  and,  at  the  Berwind-White  mines,  is  immediately  dumped 
into  large  railroad  coal  cars  for  shipment  to  the  place  of  its  ultimate  destination. 

The  tunnels  in  these  mines  are  so  low  that  it  is  impossible  for  even  an  under- 
sized person  to  vx  alk  in  them  in  an  upright  position.  An  instance  was  cited  to  the 
Committee  of  a  miner  who,  because  of  his  six  foot  height,  was  obliged  to  he 
down  to  enable  him  to  dig  coal. 

The  miner  works  underground  in  darkness,  save  for  the  light  he  carries  on 
his  cap  The  miner  never  sees  the  light  of  day,  excepting  on  Sundays,  and  is 
alwavs  in  danger  of  the  roof  caving  in  and  burying  him,  or  gases  m  the  mine 
explwling  and  killing  him,  similarly  to  those  killed  in  the  gas  explosion  which 
occurred  recently  at  Spangler.  Pa.,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Berwind-White 
mines  Federal  statistics  show  that  one-third  of  the  workers  m  the  mines  are 
either  killed  or  maimed  each  year.  Widows,  orphans  and  cripples  abound  m 
mining  towns,  and  the  mines  are  growing  deeper  each  year  and.  therefore,  more 
dangerous. 

General  Strike  in  the  Coal  Fields 

On  April  1,  1922,  there  was  a  general  strike  declared  in  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry throughout  the  country.  Thereafter,  negotiations  were  had  between 
certain  mine  operators  in  the  various  mining  districts  in  the  country  and  the 
representatives  of  the  miners,  and  on  August  15,  1922,  an  agreement  xv  as  signed 
■  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  a  majority  of  the  soft  coal  operators  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  by  the  terms  of  which  agreement  the  operators 
agreed  to  pay  their  miners  the  old  wage  for  mining  coal  and  for  "  dead  xvork .  1  he 
Berwind-White  Coal  Company  did  not  join  in  the  Cleveland  conlerence  and  re- 
fused to  negotiate  with  the  representatives  of  the  United  .Mine  Workers,  and 
hence  the  strike  in  their  mines  remains  unsettled. 

Your  CcMnmittee  was  informed  that  45,000  bituminous  coal  mining  emplo)  ecs 
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Committee  Descends  Into  a  Coal  Mine 

To  get  first  haiul  information  how  coal  is  being  mined,  the  Committee  v  isiicl 
a  coal  mine  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1922.  However,  owing  to  .Ik  tua 
that  the  mine  was  only  recemly  opened,  the  Committee  wa~  imi  oLh^ed  to 
further  than  about  a  mile  out  in  the  mine  and  ^e.eral  hundred  teei  down,  lo 
r^ach  the  heading,  or  room  where  coal  was  actually  being  niniea.  I  ii.^  ex,.c  n- 
ence  gave  the  Committee  a  full  realization  of  the  conditions  under  which  ilie 

miners  are  compelled  to  work. 

The  method  employed  in  getting  the  coal  out  ot  the  gionn,!  is  the  .anie  m 
both  types  of  mines.  A  treneli  about  two  feet  high  is  dug  l-y  the  nnnev  nnder- 
neath  the  coal,  holes  are  l...red  into  the  enal.  explosives  mserte.l  nilo  the  h<.le~. 
and  the  coal  is  shut  loose  from  the  roof  of  the  trench.  The  nuners  then  break 
up  the  coal  into  small  pieces  an<l  loa.l  it  into  .mall  ears  which,  alter  hemg  loade.l. 
are  dragged  by  mule  or  electric  power  to  the  -  tip,,le  at  the  entrance  to  the  nnne 
xvhe'-c  it  is  weighed,  and.  at  the  r.erwin.l-While  mines,  is  nnniediately  .lumped 
imo  large  railroa.l  coal  cars  for  shipment  to  tlie  place  of  its  ultimate  destination. 

The  tunnels  in  these  mines  are  so  low  that  it  is  imiKissible  for  even  an  under- 
sized person  to  walk  in  them  in  an  upright  position.  .\n  instance  was  cited  to  the 
C  oiniuiltee  of  a  miner  who,  because  of  bis  six  fool  height,  was  obliged  to  he 

down  to  enable  him  to  dig  coal. 

The  miner  works  niidergronnd  in  .larkuess,  save  for  the  light  he  carries  on 
his  cap  I  he  miner  never  sees  the  light  of  day.  excepting  on  Sundays,  and  is 
-dwav.  in  .langer  ,>f  the  roof  caving  in  and  burying  bim,  or  gases  m  the  mine 
explodm-  and  killmg  him.  similarly  to  those  killed  in  the  gas  explosion  which 
ocemre.l  reeentb  at  Spangler.  I'a..  alwut  twenty  miles  from  the  lierwind-W hite 
mine-  I  e.leral  statistics  show  that  one-third  of  the  workers  m  the  mines  are 
eithe  r  kille.l  or  maimed  each  year.  Widows,  orphans  and  cripples  abound  in 
mining  tosMis,  and  the  mines  are  growing  deeper  each  year  and,  therefore,  more 
dangerous. 

General  Strike  in  the  Coal  Fields 

On  \pril  1.  1922,  there  was  a  general  strike  declared  in  the  coal  miniug  iii- 
du-try  throughout  the  country.  Thereafter,  negotiations  were  had  iieixxeen 
certain  mine  oi)erators  in  the  various  mining  districts  in  the  country  and  the 
representatives  of  the  miners,  and  on  August  15,  1922,  an  agreement  was  signed 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  a  majority  of  the  soft  coal  oiierators  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  by  the  terms  of  which  agreement  the  operators 
agreed  to  pay  their  miners  the  old  wage  for  mining  coal  and  lor  "  dead  work.  1  lu- 
Berwind-White  Coal  Company  did  not  join  in  th.  (,  le\elan<l  eonterenee  an.l  re- 
fused to  negotiate  with  the  representatives  of  the  United  .Mine  Workers,  au.l 
hence  the  strike  in  their  mines  remains  nn-ettled. 

Your  Committee  was  infornie*!  thai  45.U00  bituminous  coal  nimmg  employees 
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in  District  No.  2,  which  inchulcs  Somerset.  Cambria  and  other  nearby  counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  500,000  mine  employees  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have 
returned  to  work  under  the  Cleveland  Agreement,  and  that  about  70,000  mine 
workers,  including  the  employees  of  the  Berwind-W  hite  mines,  are  still  out. 

The  Berwind-White  Coal  Company  Refuses  to  Participate 

In  the  Hearings 

On  October  29,  1922,  the  day  when  the  Committee  visited  the  Berwind- White 
coal  mines,  the  Committee  called  at  the  office  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining 
Company  in  Windber,  Pa.,  and  the  Chairman  personally  met  Mr.  W.  E.  New- 
baker,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company, 
and  invited  the  Company's  representatives  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the 
hearings,  which  were  to  be  held  by  the  Committee  the  following  day.  In  answer, 
this  gentleman  disclaimed  that  tfeefe^s  a  strike  in  the  Company's  mines,  and 
stated  that  the  Company  would  refuse  to  attend  any  hearing  of  the  Committee, 
or  meet  any  of  its  former  employees,  but  that  the  Committee  could  call  at  the 
office  of  the  Coal  Company  and  the  Company's  representative  would  answer  any 
proper  questions  the  Committee  would  prc^und.  Mr.  Newbaker  was  then  asked 
as  to  who  was  to  judge  whether  a  question  propounded  by  the  Commiliee  were 
proper  or  improper,  and  he  replied  that  every  business  man  was  a  jutfee  whether 
a  question  asked  him  is  a  proper  question.  The  Chairman  thereupon  declined  the 
offer  to  have  the  Committee  meet  the  Company's  officials  behind  closed  doors, 
without  representatives  of  the  miners  being  present. 

Committee  Holds  Public  Hearings  and  Offers  Services 

to  Settle  Labor  Disputes 

The  Committee  thereafter  held  two  public  hearings,  namely,  on  October  30 
and  31,  1922.  at  Windber,  Pa.,  in  the  only  independent  hall  in  that  town,  and  a 
third  hearing  on  November  1.  at  Johnstown,  in  the  Fort  Stanwix  tlotel. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  inspections  and  investigation  by  yonr  Committee, 
it  examined  twenty-one  witnesses,  mainly  former  employees  of  the  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Company,  and  heard  various  officials  and  representatives  of  the  coal 
miners'  union. 

It  (lid  not  take  long  to  learn  that  the  Berwind- White  Company  officials  treated 
their  cm])loyees  purelv  as  beasts  of  burden  and  sacrificed  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
thousands  of  men  and  the  happiness  and  future  of  thousands  of  women  and 
children  to  build  for  themselves  an  industrial  autocracy. 

Sad  as  it  is,  the  charges  of  underpaying,  short  weighing  and  overcharging 
for  food  and  clothing  against  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company  by  its 
striking  employees  are, only  too  true.  The  dejected  condition  of  the  miners,  the 
wasted  bodies  of  their  wives  and  the  sad  faces  of  their  undersized  children, 
testified  in  the  strongest  terms  to  their  helpless  and  poverty  stricken  condition. 
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in  District  No.  2.  wliicli  iiulude^  Suinersct.  Cambria  an<i  i.tlu-r  nearby  couiitit-s  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  5a).00l)  mine  employees  in  ulber  pari^  ui  the  eeuntry  have 
returned  to  work  under  the  Cleveland  Agreement.  an<l  that  ah,mt  70.000  mine 
workers,  including  the  employees  of  the  lierwind-W  hite  mines,  are  still  out. 

The  Berwind-White  Coal  Company  Refuses  to  Participate 

In  the  Hearties 

On  October  29,  1922.  the  <lay  when  the  Cummitlee  visited  the  Bervvind-White 
0(..al  niine>.  the  Committee  called  at  the  oftice  of  the  Berwind- White  Coal  Minii^ 
Comi)anv  in  Windher.  Pa.,  and  the  Chairman  personally  met  Air.  W.  E.  New- 
baker,  \^sistant  Su]»c  rintendent  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company, 
and  in\  ited  the  L  omj.any  s  representatives  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the 
hearings,  which  were  to  be  held  by  the  Committee  the  following  day.  In  answer, 
this  gentleman  disclaimed  that  there  was  a  strike  in  the  Company's  mines,  and 
staled  that  the  Company  would  refuse  to  attend  any  hearing  of  the  Committee, 
or  meet  any  of  its  former  employees,  but  that  the  Committee  could  call  at  the 
office  of  the  Coal  Company  and  the  Comi)any's  representative  would  answer  any 
proper  <iuestions  the  Committee  would  propound.  Mr.  Newbaker  was  then  asked 
as  to  who  was  to  judge  whether  a  question  propounded  by  the  Committee  were 
proper  or  improper,  and  he  replied  that  every  business  man  was  a  judge  whether 
a  question  asked  him  is  a  proper  question.  The  Chairman  thereupon  dt  clined  the 
offer  to  have  the  Committee  meet  the  Company's  officials  behind  closed  doors, 
without  representatives  of  the  miners  being  present. 

Committee  Holds  Public  Hearings  and  Offers  Services 

to  Settle  Labor  Disputes 

Tlu-  ("ummittee  thereafter  held  two  public  liearin«(s,  namely,  nu  (  Vtober  M) 
and  .'^1.  1922,  at  Windber.  Ta..  in  the  only  independent  hall  in  that  town,  and  a 
third  bearin.i;  nn  November  1.  at  John-lnwn.  in  the  b't-rt  Stanwix  Ib'trl. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  insprctiiins  and  in\ i'Slii;ation  by  your  I  onimitlee. 
it  examined  twenl\-one  witnesses.  mainl\-  former  employees  ol  the  I'.erwind- 
W  hite  Coal  Company,  and  heard  various  tjflicials  and  representatives  of  the  coal 
miners'  union. 

It  did  not  take  lon.i;  to  learn  that  the  1  ierwin<b\\  hite  Company  officials  treated 
their  ^niployee>  purelv  as  liea^is  of  l)urden  and  sacrificed  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
thousands  of  men  and  the  happiness  and  future  of  thousands  of  women  and 
children  to  build  for  tbem>elves  an  industrial  autocracy. 

Sad  .IS  it  is.  the  charijes  of  underpayin^%  short  weighing  and  overcharging 
for  food  and  cUnhing  against  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company  by  its 
striking  employees  are  only  too  true.  The  dejected  condition  of  the  miners,  the 
wasted  bodies  of  their  wives  and  the  sad  faces  of  their  undersized  children, 
testified  in  the  strongest  terms  to  their  helpless  and  poverty  stricken  condition. 
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The  stories  of  these  poverty-stricken  people  were  such  as  would  melt  any 
heart  excepting  that  in  the  stony  bosom  of  a  coal  baron.  No  Egyptian  Pharaoh 
rearing  for  his  glory  a  towering  monument  ever  drove  his  slaves  harder  than 
these  miners  were  driven.  No  Czar  was  more  autocratic  than  were  dicse  repre- 
sentatives of  predatory-so-caUed-big  business. 

The  first  hearing  was  attended  by  the  mine  union  representatives  and  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  miners  with  their  women  folk  and  children,  but 
no  one  appeared  for  or  in  behalf  of  the  Berwind-\\  hite  Company.  Mr.  John 
Lochrie  Mid  Mr.  D.  T.  Price,  two  coal  operators  in  that  district,  were  present 
and  claimed  to  represent  the  citizens  of  Windber,  denying  any  connection  witli 
the  Berwind-White  interest.  Mr.  Lochrie  stated  that  the  reason  why  no  other 
residents  of  Windber  came  to  the  hearing,  was  because  the  hall  in  whicli  the 
Committee  met  was  considered  strikers*  territory  by  the  citizens  ot  the  town  of 
Windber. 

The  Chairman  thereupon  explained  that  the  reason  why  the  hearmgs  were 
held  in  that  hall  was  because  it  was  the  only  hall  the  Committee  coukl  get  in 
Windber,  and  stated  that  the  Committee  would  glady  meet  at  any  other  place 
Messrs.  Lochrie  and  Price  would  suggest. 

At  this  hearing  the  Chairman  also  tendered  the  good  offices  of  the  Cumnnttee 
to  Messrs.  Lochrie  and  Price  with  a  view  of  bringing  them  and  their  striking  mine 
workers  together.  Both  these  gentlemen,  however,  declined  the  Committee's 
offer,  stating  that  there  was  no  strike  in  their  mine^  and  they  had  nothing  to 

settle.  T    1.  •    -  J 

After  a  further  colloc|uy  between  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Lochne,  it  de- 
veloped that  Mr.  Lochrie  himself  owned  a  large  hall  in  Windber  and  tfie  Chair- 
man challenged  Mr.  Lochrie  to  allow  the  Committee  to  hold  its  next  session  in  his 
hall.  Mr.  Lochrie  agreed  to  that  and  volunteered  to  call  on  the  Berwind-^Miite 
Company's  officials  and  make  an  effort  to  induce  them  to  have  their  corporation 
represented  on  that  occasion.  However,  when  on  the  following  morning  tfie 
Committee  came  to  Mr.  Lochrie's  hall,  it  was  found  locked  and  the  Committee 
was  obliged  to  adjourn  to  the  independent  hall,  where  the  previous  hearii^  was 
held. 

Later  on,  the  Committee  learned  that  botfi  Messrs.  Lochne  and  Pnce,  as 
lessees  of  coal  mines  from  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company,  were, 
practically,  subordinates  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Con^>any  and  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  that  company. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  hearing  the  Chairman  again  publicly  invited 
the  Berwmd-mite  Cool  Mming  Company  to  attend  the  Committee's  final  hearing 
on  November  1,  at  the  Fort  Stanwix  Hotel,  in  Johnstown.  However,  no  repre- 
sentative of  that  company  appeared  at  that  hearing,  and  the  Committee  pro- 
ceeded to  ascertain  from  the  miners  and  dieir  representatives  what  steps  they 
had  taken  to  try  to  settle  the  strike. 

At  the  close  of  this  last  session  of  the  Committee,  the  Chairman  sent  the 
Berwind-White  Coal  Company  a  tel^ram,  stating  that  the  Committee  would 
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Til.'  .i.M-ic*>  of  tlu'sc  povL'i-iN-siricken  people  were  such  as  would  luelt  any 
iieart  cxccpiino  that  in  the  stony  bosom  of  a  coal  baron.  No  Egyptian  Pharaoh 
renrin^r  for  1  is  -lorv  a  towering  monument  ever  drove  his  slaves  harder  than 
these  miners  were  driven.  No  Czar  was  more  autocratic  than  were  these  repre- 
sentatives of  predatory-so-called-big  business. 

T  he  tirst  hearing  was  attended  by  the  mine  union  representatives  and  be- 
tweei.  fotir  and  five  hundred  miners  with  their  women  folk  and  children,  but 
no  one  appeared  for  or  in  behalf  of  the  Berwind-Wliite  Company.  Mr.  John 
Lochrie  and  Mr.  D.  T.  Price,  two  coal  operators  in  tliat  district,  were  present 
and  claimed  to  represent  the  citizens  of  Windber,  denying  any  coimection  with 
the  Berwind-White  interest.  Mr.  Lochrie  stated  that  the  reason  why  no  other 
residents  of  Windber  came  to  the  hearing,  was  because  the  hall  in  whicli  tlie 
Committee  met  was  considered  strikers'  territory  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Windber. 

The  Chairman  thereupon  explained  that  the  reas*)n  why  t!ie  hearmgs  were 
held  in  that  hall  was  because  it  was  the  only  hall  the  e  otnniittee  could  -;et  in 
Windber,  and  stated  that  the  Committee  would  glady  meet  at  any  other  place 
Messrs.  Lochrie  and  Price  would  suggest. 

At  this  lu-aring  the  Chairman  also  tendered  the  go(»d  offices  of  the  C  ouMnuice 
to  Messrs.  Lochrie  and  Price  with  a  view  of  hringiiig  ihent  and  their  siriUni^ mnie 
workers  together.    Both  these  gentlemen.  h(Hvever.  decliiud  the  Commutee 
offer,  stating  that  there  was  no  strike  in  their  mines  and  they  had  notlnng  lo 
settle. 

After  a  further  coll<K|uy  lietween  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Lochrie.  it  de- 
velni>ed  that  Mr.  Lochrie  himself  owned  a  large  hall  in  Windber  and  the  Chair- 
man challenged  Mr  Lochrie  to  allow  the  C"ommittee  to  hold  its  next  session  in  his 
liall.  Mr.  Lochrie  agreed  to  that  and  volunteered  to  call  on  the  Berwind-White 
C<'nipany's  officials  and  make  an  eltort  to  induce  them  to  have  their  corporation 
repiesented  i  n  that  occa^ion  However,  when  on  the  following  morning  tlie 
Committee  came  to  Mr.  Lrjchrie's  hall,  it  was  found  locked  and  the  Committee 
was  obliged  to  adjourn  to  the  independent  hall,  where  the  previous  hearing  was 
held. 

Later  on,  the  Committee  learned  that  both  Messrs.  I^hric  and  Price,  as 
lessees  of  coal  mines  from  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company,  were, 
practically,  subordinates  of  the  Berwind-Wliite  Coal  Mining  Company  and  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  that  company. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  hearing  the  Chairman  again  publicly  invited 
the  Benvind-White  Coal  Mining  Company  to  attend  the  Committee's  final  hearing 
on  November  1,  at  the  Fort  Stanwix  Hotel,  in  Johnstown.  However,  no  repre- 
sentative of  that  company  appeared  at  that  hearing,  and  the  Committee  pro- 
ceeded to  ascertain  from  the  miners  and  their  representatives  what  steps  they 
had  taken  to  try  to  settle  the  strike. 

At  the  cltvse  of  this  last  session  of  the  Lommittee.  the  Chairman  -ent  the 
Berwind-White  Coal  Company  a  telegram,  stating  that  the  Committee  would 
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wait  in  Johnstown  all  that  day  to  hear  from  the  Company's  officials  and.  if  neces- 
sary, the  Committee  would  gladly  prolong  its  stay  to  hear  the  Company's  side  of 
the  strike  situation.  Not  receiving  an  answer  to  that  telegram,  the  Committee 
came  away  without  hearing  the  Coal  Company's  side  of  the  controversy  betweer 
it  and  its  striking  employees. 

Reasons  Which  Led  Up  To  Strike 

So  far  as  your  Committee  could  ascertain,  the  reasons  and  circumstances 
which  led  up  to  the  strike  and  the  conditions  now  existing  at  the  mines  operated 
by  the  Berwind- White  Coal  Mining  Company,  are  the  following  : 

Prior  to  February  15.  1922.  the  miners  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  in  and 
around  Johnstown.  Pennsylvania,  including  the  Berwind-Whitc  Coal  Company's 
mines,  were  paid  SI. 28  per  ton  for  the  coal  they  mined  and  60  cents  per  square 
yard  for  "  dead  work."  "  Dead  work  consists  of  removing  stone,  dirt  and 
other  debris  in  the  mine  to  permit  the  mining  of  the  coal  and  the  entry  into  the 
tunnel  of  the  small  and  low  cars  on  which  the  coal  is  loaded  and  brought  to  the 
surface.  It  was  testified  that  at  times  from  two  to  three  feet  of  rock  had  to  be 
excavated  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  coal  seam,  and  that  from  one  to  two 
days  a  week  of  the  miner's  time  often  was  spent  in  removing  such  rock  and  dirt. 

On  February  15,  1922,  the  Berwin<tWhite  Coal  Mining  Company  abolished 
pavment  for  dead  work  "  and,  on  April  1,  1922,  reduced  the  rate  for  mining 
coal  from  $1.28  to  $1.01  a  ton. 

It  was  testified  that  when  miners  were  receiving  $128  a  ttm  for  mining  coal 
and  60  cents  a  square  yard  for  "  dead  work,"  they  earned  in  the  Berwind-White 
mines  from  $30  to  $45  each  two  weeks'  period,  when  working.  Out  of  this 
wage  each  miner  had  to  purchase  his  A-ills,  picks,  shovels  and  other  tools,  pay 
tfie  Company  from  $9  to  $12  rent  per  month,  besides  the  annual  school  tax,  and 
one  dollar  i>er  month  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Company's  hospital.  He  also 
had  to  purchase  carbon  for  his  light  in  the  mine,  powder  for  blasting,  and  had  to 
pay  the  blacksmith  for  shaping  his  tools,  all  of  which  entailed  upon  him  an  addi- 
ticmal  expense  averaging  from  $2  to  S3  per  month. 

The  conditions  which  the  miner  happens  to  meet  in  the  mines  affect  his 
earning  to  a  great  extent.  The  seam  of  coal  in  which  a  miner  works  is  generally 
20  feet  wide  and  from  2  to  4  feet  high.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  work- 
ing in  a  four-foot  high  coal  seam,  he  makes  considerably  more  money  than  does 
the  man  who  is  compelled  to  work  in  a  two-foot  vein.  It  was  stated  that  to 
secure  the  better  jilaces,  it  was  invariably  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  tip  the 

mine  foreman  $5  to  $10. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  said,  recently,  that  to  live  and  main- 
tain self-respect,  a  miner  should  have  280  days'  work  per  year  and  earn  not  less 
than  $1,600  a  year.  According  to  the  Labor  Report  of  1921,  in  District  No.  2, 
which  includes  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Company's  mines  in  Somerset  County, 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  policy  of  that  Company,  its  miners  were  employed  only 
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wait  in  Johnstown  all  that  day  to  hear  from  the  Company's  officials  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  Committee  would  gladly  prolong  its  stay  to  hear  the  Compan\  '<  side  of 
the  strike  situation.  Not  receiving  an  answer  to  that  telegram,  the  Committee 
came  away  without  hearing  the  Coal  Company's  side  of  the  controversy  betweer 
it  and  its  striking  employees. 

Reasons  Which  Led  Up  To  Strike 

So  far  as  your  Committee  could  ascertain,  the  reasons  and  circumstances 
which  led  up  to  the  strike  and  the  conditions  now  existing  at  the  mines  operated 
by  the  Berwind- White  Coal  Mining:  Company,  arc  the  following: 

Prior  to  February  15,  1922.  tlio  miners  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  in  and 
around  Johnstown.  Pennsylvania,  including  the  Berwind- White  Coal  Company's 
mines,  were  paid  $1.28  per  ton  for  tlic  coal  they  mined  and  60  cents  per  square 
vard  for  "dead  work."  "Dead  work"  consists  of  removinij:  stone,  (hrt  and 
other  dehris  in  the  mine  to  permit  the  minini^  of  tlie  coal  and  the  entry  into  the 
tunnel  of  the  small  and  low  cars  on  which  the  coal  is  loaded  and  hrouijht  to  the 
surface.  It  was  testified  that  at  tinic^  imni  two  U>  three  feet  of  rock  had  to  he 
excavated  fn>m  the  si<les  and  hottoni  of  a  eoal  seam,  and  that  tt-oni  one  to  two 
days  a  Aveek  n\  the  miner's  time  often  was  s]»ent  in  renKnin^  such  rock  and  dirt 

On  Fehrnary  15,  1922.  the  lierwind-White  Coal  Minini^  Company  aholished 
payment  for  "dead  work"  and,  on  April  1,  1922,  reduced  the  rale  for  mining 
coal  from  S1.2S  to  Sl.Ul  a  ton. 

It  was  testified  that  when  niiner>  were  receivins^  SI. 2S  a  ton  for  mining  coal 
and  (-0  cents  a  S(iuare  vard  for  "  dead  work."  they  earned  in  the  Berwind- White 
mines  from  SM)  to  S43  eaeli  two  weeks*  period,  when  working.  Out  of  this 
wai^e  each  miner  had  to  purchase  his  drills,  picks,  shovels  and  other  tools,  pay 
the  C  om])anv  from  $9  to  $12  rent  per  month,  besides  the  annual  school  tax,  and 
one  dollar  per  month  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Company's  hospital.  He  also 
had  to  purchase  carbon  for  his  light  in  the  mine,  powder  for  blasting,  and  had  to 
pay  the  blacksmith  for  shaping  his  tools,  all  of  which  entailed  upon  him  an  addi- 
tional expense  averaging  from  $2  to  $3  per  month. 

The  conditions  which  the  miner  happens  to  meet  in  the  mines  affect  his 
earning  to  a  great  extent.  The  seam  of  coal  in  which  a  miner  works  is  generally 
20  feet  wide  and  from  2  to  4  feet  high.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  work- 
ing in  a  four-foot  high  coal  seam,  he  makes  considerably  more  money  than  does 
the  man  who  is  compelled  to  work  in  a  two-foot  vein.  It  was  stated  that  to 
secure  the  better  places,  it  was  invariably  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  tip  the 
mine  foreman  $5  to  $10 

The  President  of  the  L'nited  States  has  said,  recently,  that  to  live  and  main- 
tain self-respect,  a  miner  should  have  280  days'  work  per  year  and  earn  not  less 
than  Sl/>00  a  vear.  Accordin^ir  to  the  T.ahor  "Report  of  1921.  in  District  Xo.  2, 
which  includes  the  I.lerwind-White  Loal  Comi)any's  mines  in  Somerset  C  ounty. 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  policy  of  that  Company,  its  miners  were  employed  only 
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during  part  of  the  year  and  their  individual  earnii^s  were  on  an  a\  erage  only 
^00  per  year.  Out  of  this  sum,  after  deducting  his  expenses  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  miner  had  to  support  himself  and  his  usually  large 
f amity  365  days  in  the  year. 

Other  Grievances  of  the  Mine  Employees 

There  are  other  grievances  which  tiie  Berwind-White  Coal  Company's 
former  employees  ui^  against  that  Company.  They  complained  that  they  did 
not  receive  credit  for  aU  the  coal  they  mined,  and  that  they  were  compelled  to 
purchase  all  their  food,  clothing,  furniture,  tools,  etc,  in  the  stores  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company,  and  conmionly  known 
as  "  Plttck  Me  "  stores. 

How  The  Miners  Receive  Credit  For  Less  Coal 

Than  They  Mine 

At  the  union  mmes,  the  miners  are  allowed  to  have  their  own  check  weigh- 
man  present  when  tfie  coal  tiiey  mined  is  being  weighed.  At  the  Berwind-White 
and  other  ncai-nnion  mines,  the  miners  are  not  allowed  this  privilege. 

It  appears  that  at  the  Berwind-A\liite  coal  mines,  when  the  coal  is  brought 
out  of  tJic  mine  in  the  small  cars  to  the  tipple,  the  car  is  placed  upon  a  platform 
scale  the  beam  of  which  is  enclosed  and  into  which  enclosure  the  miner  is  not 
admitted.  The  miner  is  thus  denied  the  right  to  see  for  himself  how  much  the 
coal  he  had  mined  weighs,  and  is  obliged  to  accept  the  word  of  the  company's 
weigher.  It  is  common  talk  among  the  miners,  that  out  of  every  five  train  loads 
of  coal  leaving  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Company's  mines,  every  fiftli  train  car- 
ries away  coal  for  which  the  miners  received  no  pay. 

The  exposure  of  this  condition  by  your  Committee  had  its  immediate  effect, 
for  within  a  few  days  thereafter  State  Senator  W.  J.  Steinemann  announced 
that  he  would  introduce  a  bill  at  the  next  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legis- 
lature, compelling  the  placing  of  check  weighers  representing  the  miners  at  every 
bituminous  coal  mine  tipple  in  Pennsylvania. 

Company  ("Pluck  Me")  Stores 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago.  all  the  larger  coal  mining  cori)orations  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  owned  and  operated  company  stores  and  compelled  their  em- 
ployees to  trade  there.  The  abuse  of  this  system  became  ^o  intolerable,  the 
Legislature  of  ]*ennsyl\  ania  passed  a  law  prohibiting  coal  mining  companies  froiu 
owning  or  ojierating  stores. 

It  is  claimed  that  while  most  of  the  coal  mining  companies  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  are  complying  with  that  law,  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining 


Company  is  evading  it.  by  operating  its  Stores  under  the  corporate  name  "  Eureka 

Stores." 

According  to  the  evidence  before  the  Committee,  anyone  employed  by,  or 
seeking  employment  with  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Minmg  Company  is  reqmred 
to  sign  a  contract  which  authorizes  that  company  to  deduct  from  his  wages  what- 
ever bills  he  may  contract  at  the  "  Eureka  Stores  »  and  if  he  does  not  sign  such 
contract,  he  is  not  given  employment.  Further,  that  whenever  a  miner  employed 
by  the  Berwind-White  Company  is  caught  trading  elsewhcr?  than  at  the  "  Eureka 
Stores  "  he  is  rrf>uked  for  it  by  his  superior  and  is  given  to  understand  that  a 
repetition  of  such  offense  wiU  bring  about  his  dismissal  from  his  employment. 

The  miners  claim  that  they  were  compeUed  to  pay  from  20  to  100  per  cent, 
more  for  food,  furniture,  clothing,  shoes,  tools,  dry  goods,  hats,  needles,  shoe 
strings  and  other  merchandise  at  the  Company's  stores  than  they  could  have 
purchased  similar  commodities  elsewhere,  and  that  they  had  often  been  charged 
and  were  obliged  to  pay  for  merchandise  they  had  never  received. 

Mrs  Harry  Deal  testified  that  on  numerous  occasions  she  had  compared  the 
prices  of  merchandise  in  the  Compan/s  Eureka  ( Pluck  iMe)  stores  with  the  prices 
in  other  stores  in  Windber,  and  had  found  quite  a  difTerence.  For  mstance,  when 
the  Companv  stores  charged  65  cents  a  pound  for  butter  and  80  cents  for  a  dozen 
eggs  elsewhere  butter  sold  at  50  cents  a  pound  and  eggs  at  60  cents  a  dozen  ;  that 
.he  also  had  found  that  the  price  for  shoes  at  the  "  Pluck  .Me"  store  was  just 
double  that  in  other  stores,  and  that  ordinary  outing  cloth  which  could  be  pur- 
chased anywhere  for  18  or  20  cents  a  yard  cost  50  cents  a  )  ard  in  the  Company's 
stores. 

The  Berwind-White  Company's  Employees  Seldom 

Receive  Gash 

1  he  miners  and  other  employees  of  the  Berwmd-White  Coal  Mining  Com- 
panv  seldom,  if  ever,  receive  any  cash  for  their  work. 

1  ormer  emplo)  ees  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Ownpany  testified 
that  as  a  rule,  whatever  money  they  had  earned,  from  time  to  time,  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  charges  the  Company  daimed  against  them,  and  that 
on  so-called,  pay  days  they  seldom  received  more  than  one  dollar  m  actual 
money.  This  dollar  was  characterized  by  the  Chairman  as  a  "  trick  dollar." 

Every  Berwind-White  mine  employee  on  each  pay  day  received  from  the 
Company  a  statement  showing  his  earnings  during  the  previous  two  weeks,  his 
indebtedness  to  the  Company  and  to  the  "  Eureka  Stores  "  and  the  balance  remam- 
ing  due  the  Company,  or  to  the  "  Eureka  Stores,"  as  the  case  may  be.  However, 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  that  statement  and  not  permit  the  employee  to  take 
it  with  him  and,  perhaps,  study  it  closely,  the  Company  allowed  him  to  draw  one 
dollar.  To  get  that  dollar  the  empk>yee  had  to  sign  the  statement  and  turn  it  m 
to  the  cashier.  Thus  the  miner's  evidence  of  his  unfair  treatment  by  the  Com- 
pany was  taken  away  from  him  and  the  trick  was  done. 
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It  is  sad,  but  seems  true,  nevertheless,  that  once  a  miner  is  brought  to  work 
in  one  of  the' Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company's  mines,  he  is  unable  ever  to 
leave  again.  A  proper  motto  at  the  entrances  to  the  various  hollows  where  Aese 
mining  camps  are  located,  would  be  "  Abandon  Hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here." 

To  emphasize  that  the  foregoing  portrays  truly  the  conditions  existii^  at 
these  mines,  the  following  proofs  are  cited: 

A  Mrs.  Sadvari.  the  wife  of  a  miner  employed  prior  to  the  strike  in  Berwind- 
White  coal  mine  No.  38,  testified  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  her  husband  hardly 
ever  received  any  cash  for  his  work,  she  was  unable  to  visit  her  parents  at 
Johnstown  oftener  than  once  in  two  years,  as  the  railroad  fare  to  Johnstown 

and  back  is  70  cents. 

Mrs.  Harry  Beal,  a  mother  of  six  dtUdn^,  whose  husband  was  employed  as 
ni^t  watchman  on  the  tipple  at  one  of  the  Berwind-White  mines,  testified  that 
she  had  availed  herself  of  the  services  of  physician  whenever  she  delivered  a 
child,  and  that  because  of  lack  of  she  was  obliged  to  pay  her  physician's  bill 
in  instahnents  of  a  dollar  every  pay  ^y.  That,  usually,  she  had  paid  the  doctor's 
m  for  the  one  child  before  the  next  child  was  bom  but  that,  because  of  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  when  her  last  baby  was  bom  she  still  owed  the  physician  a 
balance  for  the  baby  before.  Mrs.  Beal  further  testified  that  most  of  the  mothers 
in  these  minix^  camps,  particularly  those  who  come  from  the  peasantry  of 
Hungary,  Poland,  Russia  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  do  not  permit  themselves  the 
luxury  of  a  physician  when  giving  birth  to  a  child,  but  depend  upon  assistance  of 
some  of  the  older  women  in  the  camp. 

Louis  Chaney  testified,  that  before  the  strike  he  had  earned  from  $18  to  $20 
every  two  weeks  and  that  in  spite  of  his  good  fortune  in  not  having  children  to 
support,  he  was  unable  to  buy  himself  any  clothing,  and  that  if  the  union  had  not 
given  him  trousers  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  he  could  not  have  attended  ihe  hearing. 

Bert  Thompson,  who  at  one  time  was  assistant  foreman  in  lierwind-White 
coal  mine  No.  36.  testified  that  in  the  thirty-three  years  he  had  worked  in  the 
mines,  he  knew  of  only  thirty  miners  out  of  the  four  thousand  in  the  W  indber 
section,  who  owned  their  homes,  and  that  these  thirty  were  enabled  to  acquire 
their  homes  only  because  of  some  insurance  benefit  they  received  on  the  death 
of  a  member  of  their  family    or  because  of  some  windfall." 

Miners  Slaves  of  Coal  Corporations 

According  to  the  tales  of  horror  recited  before  the  Committee,  the  living 
and  working  conditions  of  the  miners  employed  in  the  P>erwind-\Vhite  Coal  Min- 
ing Company's  mines  were  worse  than  the  conditions  of  the  slaves  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  This  circumstance  caused  the  Chairman  to  remark  at  one  of  the 
hearings,  that  Uncle  Tom,  as  portrayed  by  Harriet  Reecher  Stowe  in  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  was  far  better  off  than  were  these  miners,  for  while  Uncle  Tom 
conceded  his  body  belonged  to  his  master,  he  claimed  his  soul  for  God.  The 
Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company  seems  to  own  its  miner  body  and  soul. 
One  of  the  miners  present  supplemented  the  Chairman's  statement  by  claiming 
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It  is  sad,  but  seems  true.  nr\ ortlick'ss.  llial  (nu'c  a  miner  i>  broui^lil  lo  work 
in  one  of  the  Berwind-Whito  Cal  Minin-  C  uinpauy's  luiiio.  he  is  unable  ever  \n 
leave  again.  A  proper  niolto  at  llie  entranre^  lo  tlic  various  hollows  where  these 
Itiiniui^^  camps  are  located,  would  he     Ahandi.n  Hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here/' 

■r.)  emphasize  that  the  loreiioin-  portrays  truly  ihc  cundilii>n^  existing  at 
these  mines,  the  I'ollowini;  ])ro(.)fs  are  cited: 

A  Mrs.  Sadvari.  the  wile  of  a  miner  em])loyc(l  prior  to  the  strike  in  Berwind- 
W  hite  c.jal  nnne  Xo.  .k^.  testihed  thai  owin,«^  lo  the  tact  that  her  husband  hardly 
ever  reeeixed  anv  cash  lor  his  work,  ^he  was  unable  to  visit  her  parents  at 
Johnstown  ottener  tiian  once  in  two  years,  as  the  railroad  fare  to  Johnstown 

and  hack  is  70  cents. 

Mrs.  Marry  Ileal,  a  mother  of  six  children,  whose  husband  was  employed  as 
nie^lit  watchman  on  the  tipple  at  one  of  the  Berwind-White  mines,  testified  that 
she  had  availed  herself  of  the  services  of  i)hysician  whenever  she  delivered  a 
child,  and  that  because  of  lack  of  cash  she  was  obliged  to  pay  her  physician's  bill 
in  instalments  of  a  dollar  every  pay  day.  That,  usually,  she  had  paid  the  doctor's 
bill  for  the  one  child  before  the  next  child  was  bom  but  that,  because  of  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  when  her  last  baby  was  bom  she  still  owed  the  physician  a 
balance  for  the  baby  before.  Mrs.  Beat  further  testified  that  most  of  the  mothers 
in  these  mining  camps,  particularly  those  who  come  from  the  peasantry  of 
Hungary,  Poland,  Russia  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  do  not  pennit  themselves  the 
luxury  of  a  physician  when  giving  birth  to  a  child,  but  depend  upon  assistance  of 
some  of  the  older  women  in  the  camp. 

Louis  Chaney  testified,  that  before  the  strike  he  liad  earned  from  S18  to  $20 
every  two  weeks  and  that  in  spite  of  his  good  fortune  in  not  having  children  to 
support,  he  was  unable  to  buy  himself  any  clothing,  and  that  if  the  union  had  not 
given  him  trousers  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  he  could  not  have  attended  the  hearinir. 

Bert  Thompson,  who  at  one  time  was  assistant  foreman  in  r.erwind-W  hiie 
coal  mine  No.  36.  testified  that  in  the  thirty-three  years  he  had  u..rked  in  the 
mines,  he  knew  of  onlv  thirty  miners  out  <.f  the  tour  thousand  in  the  W  indher 
section,  who  owned  their  homes,  and  that  tlu>e  thntv  uere  enabled  t<.  acimrc 
their  homes  only  because  of  some  insurance  bcnelit  tlu  v  received  on  the  death 
of  a  member  of  their  family  "or  because  of  some  windfall." 

Miners  Slaves  of  Coal  Corporations 

According  to  the  tales  of  horror  recited  before  the  eommittee.  the  livin.i; 
and  working  conditions  of  the  miners  employed  in  the  r>erwind-\\  hite  C  oal  Mm- 
ii^  Company's  mines  were  worse  than  the  condition^  of  tlie  slave^  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  This  circumstance  caused  the  Chairman  U>  remark  at  one  i.l  the 
hcarinirs.  thai  Cncle  Tom.  as  ]Mvrtrayed  by  iiarrirt  lleecher  Stowe  m  "  ^'indc 
Tom's  Cabin."  wa<  far  better  (.11"  tb:.n  were  the-e  nnners,  for  while  I'ncle  lom 
conceded  his  body  helon-vd  to  his  master,  he  claimed  hi>  >oul  for  Cod.  The 
Berwind-White  Coal  Minin-  (  onipany  seems  to  own  it>  nnner  body  and  soul. 
One  of  the  miners  present  supplemented  the  Cliairinan'>  stalemctit  by  claiming 
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that  Uncle  Tom  \va.-  far  l)cttcr  off  than  \\ere  the  Berwind- W  hite  Comi^any's 
coal  miners.  Itecau-^e  the  slave  owners  housed,  fed  and  clothed  their  slaves,  while 
at  V\'indber.  if  the  miner  does  not  do  as  he  is  bid  by  the  Coal  Company,  he  and 
his  taniih  are  kicked  out  of  their  home  and  are  left  to  starve  and  freeze  to  death 
like  dogs. 

Miners  and  Their  Families  £jected  from  Tlieir  Homes 

The  Berwind- White  Coal  Mining  Company,  like  many  other  coal  mining 
companies  in  that  region,  owns  a  large  number  of  small  buildings,  known  as 
"  Company  Houses."  These  houses  the  Company  leases  to  the  miners  for  their 
dwellings  and  each  lease  contains  a  clause  "  tfiat  if  for  any  reason  the  Company 
desires  ta  reclaim  its  property,  it  can  do  so  upon  a  ten  days'  notice.  ' 

It  appears  that  last  April,  shortly  after  the  miners  in  the  Ber\vind-\Miite 
Company's  mines  went  on  strike,  they  were  thrown  out  of  their  homes  by  the 
company's  guards,  nnd  that  in  many  instances  the  ten  days'  notice  was  omitted. 

iMrs.  ^l.u  v  Dill  testified  before  your  Committee,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
miners  left  tlieir  work  she  v.'as  about  to  become  a  mother.  That  her  condition, 
hov.-ever,  did  not  save  her  from  the  fate  of  the  other  tenants  who  refused  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  ^Mining  Company.  As  a  result  thereof. 
Mrs.  Dill's  baby  was  born  in  a  tent  and  whenever  it  rained  an  umbrella  had  to 
be  held  over  mother  and  baby  to  keep  them  dry. 

Edward  E.  X'enelle.  a  Sj)anish  War  Veteran,  testified  that  the  Coal  and 
Iron  Police  came  into  his  house,  jmt  out  the  fire  in  the  stove  on  which  his  wife 
was  cooking  supper  and  exi)elled  him  and  his  family  from  the  premises,  'j'hat 
two  or  three  C(jal  and  Iron  Policemen  with  guns  in  their  hands  walked  alongside 
the  truck  upon  which  he  moved  his  belongings  to  the  tent  colony,  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  Spanish-American  W  ar,  when  they  guarded  the  paymaster's 
wagon  in  a  similar  manner. 

Stanley  Harlan,  a  miner  in  the  Berwind-White  mines,  who  because  he  was 
over  six  feet  tall,  was  obliged  to  lie  down  in  the  mine  when  digging  coal, 
testified  that  shortly  before  the  strike,  he  encountered  water  in  the  mine  and  was 
obliged  to  lie  for  days  in  that  water  while  woridng.  As  a  consequence  thereof, 
he  became  ill  and  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed.  That  when  the  company's  men 
came  to  put  him  out  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to,  remain  in  the  house  until  he 
got  well,  and  although  his  illness  was  contracted  while  working,  poor  Stanley, 
his  wife  and  four  children  were  ejected  from  their  home  and  were  obliged  to  take 
to  a  tent,  whkh  S3mipathetic  friends  had  provided  for  him. 

The  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company  Owns  Windber 
and  Controls  Its  Officials  and  Their  Election 

The  center  of  the  Berwind-White  coal  mining  activities  is  the  Borough  of 
Windber.    "  Windber  "  is  the  largest  community  in  Somerset  County,  Pennsyl- 
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thiit  Uncle  'rum  \va>  lar  l)t'tU'r  ott  than  were  the  lU'rwind-Wliile  Conii)ar\'s 
coal  miviers.  l)ecaii-e  the  slave  owners  hnnsed.  ted  and  clothed  their  slaves,  \\hilr 
at  Vx'ind.her.  if  the  mine-  dees  unt  do  a<  he  is  hid  h}-  the  Coal  Company,  he  and 
his  family  arc  kicked  out  of  their  home  and  are  left  to  starve  and  freeze  U)  death 
like  dogs. 

Miners  and  Th^r  Families  Ejected  from  Their  Homes 

'I'lie  llerwind-\\  liite  C  oal  Minin.i^  Company,  like  many  other  coal  mining 
ciinipanies  in  that  reiL^ion,  o\\n>  a  lariie  nnmher  of  small  buildings,  known  as 
•  Conipanx  Houses. "     The-e  houses  the  Company  leases  to  the  miners  for  their 
<l\\xllin.<;s  and  each  lease  contams  a  clause  "that  if  for  any  reason  the  Company 
desires  to  reclaim  its  property,  it  can  do  so  upon  a  ten  days'  notice.'' 

It  ai)pears  that  last  April,  shortly  after  the  miners  in  the  Berwind-White 
Company's  mines  went  on  strike,  they  were  thrown  out  of  their  homes  by  the 
company's  guards,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  ten  days'  notice  was  omitted. 

>!rs.  ^lary  Dill  testified  before  your  Committee,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
miners  left  their  work  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  That  her  condition, 
however,  did  not  save  her  from  the  fate  of  the  other  tenants  who  refused  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Alining  Company.  As  a  result  thereof. 
Mrs.  !3iirs  baby  was  bom  in  a  tent  and  whenever  it  rained  an  umbrella  had  to 
l>e  held  over  mother  and  baby  to  keep  them  dry. 

Kdward  E.  Venelle,  a  Spanish  War  Veteran,  testified  that  the  C  oal  and 
Iron  Tolice  came  into  his  house,  put  out  the  tire  in  the  stove  on  which  his  wife 
was  cooking  supjier  and  expelled  him  and  his  family  from  the  premises.  That 
two  or  three  Coal  and  Iron  rolicenu-n  with  guns  in  their  hand^  walked  alon.o.>ide 
the  trnck  upon  which  he  moved  his  belongings  to  the  tent  colony,  which  re- 
mindfcd  him  of  the  Spanish-.\merican  War,  when  they  guarded  the  paymaster's 
wa*^f)n  in  a  similar  manner. 

Stanley  llarlrm.  a  miner  in  the  llerw  ind-\\  hile  mines,  who  hrcau>e  he  was 
over  six  feet  tall,  was  ohli.i^ed  to  lie  down  in  the  mine  w  lien  dii^.'^in,^-  coal, 
testified  that  shoriK-  In-fore  the  strike,  he  rncountercd  water  in  the  mine  and  was 
iihlii^ed  to  lie  for  days  in  that  water  while  working-.  As  a  consetjuence  thereof, 
he  hecame  ill  and  w  a-  ohlii^ed  to  take  to  his  hed.  That  when  the  company's  men 
came  to  pnt  him  ont  he  he,u,;^cd  to  he  permitted  lo  remain  in  the  liouse  nnlil  he 
«rot  well,  and  althon,^li  liis  illness  was  contracted  while  working,  p(M»r  Stanley, 
hi-  wife  and  four  children  were  cjecteil  from  their  home  and  were  obliged  to  take 
to  a  tent,  which  svmpathelic  friends  had  i)rovide(l  for  him. 

The  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company  Owns  Windber 
and  Controls  Its  Officials  and  Their  Election 

The  center  of  tlie  lU-rwind-White  coal  minin^-  activities  is  the  llorough  of 
\\  indi>er.    "Windber"  is  the  largest  community  in  Somerset  County,  reimsyl- 
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vania,  and  derives  its  name  from  reversing  the  two  syllables  of  the  name  "  Ber- 
wind/' 

Mn  E.  J.  Berwind,  said  to  be  the  largest  individual  stockholder  in  tlie  Inter- 
borou^  Rapid  Transit  Company  of  New  York,  is  chairman  of  that  c6mpany's 
board  of  directors,  and,  as  such  chairman,  controls  the  purchasing  of  coal  by 
Ae  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company.  The  same  Mr.  E.  J.  Berwind  is  the 
principal  owner  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company,  and  as  such  coal 
mine  owner  sells  his  coal  to  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company.  Mr. 
E-  J.  Berwind  is  also  a  director  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Comi)any  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks  run  to  the  several  Berwiiid-W  hitc  coal  mines  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  coal  mined  in  the  Berwind-White  mines  is  loaded  from 
the  tipple  at  the  mine  into  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  cars  for  direct  shipment 
to  New  York. 

The  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Comi>any  controls  absolutely  the  Borough 
of  W'indber  and  the  other  towns  wherein  its  mines  are  located.  It  owns  the 
banks,  the  theatre,  a  number  of  public  lialls,  the  town  newspaper  and  all  the 
public  service  plants  in  Windbcr.  All  public  officials  in  Windber,  including  the 
burgess,  squires,  councilmen  and  the  police,  are  either  employees  of.  or  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  Berwind-White  Company.  That  coal  corporation  also 
seeks  to  control,  and  most  of  the  time  does  control,  the  election  of  county  judges 
and  of  other  county  officers,  as  does  the  Interborough  Company  attempt  to  estab- 
lish control  over  the  Mayor  and  other  officials  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  m 
former  years  often  succeeded  in  so  doit^. 

The  following  extract  from  the  testimony  of  Bert  Thompson,  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Comj^ny.  is  illuminative  of  the  poUtical  activi- 
ties of  that  coal  mining  company  and  its  methods : 

O.  What  is  the  political  relation  between  the  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mining  Company  and  the  officials  of  the  town  of  Windber? 

A.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  company  controls  every  office  in 
the  Borough  of  Windber. 

Q.  Did  the  men  have  to  vote  as  they  were  told? 
A.  There  was  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  every  man.   On  Election 
Day.  we  always  had  the  men  come  out  and  sent  them  down  to  the  polling 
idace,  and  in  lots  of  cases  brought  them  back  to  finish  the  day's  work. 
And  we  always  presented  them  with  a  marked  ballot, 

To^eph  Foster,  a  former  employee  of  the  Berwind-White  Company,  and  a 
former  resident  of  Wmdber,  testified  that  he  was  "chased"  out  of  Windber 
three  times  because  h6had  once  advocated  the  electwn  of  a  man  for  county  jucfee 
who  had  been  opposed  by  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company.  That  as  a 
consquence  of  his  said  poUtical  activity,  he  not  only  lost  his  job  with  the  Berwmd- 
White  Company  but  no  other  coal  omipany  in  Ae  county  would  employ  hun,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Borot^^h  and  secure  cmptoyment  dscwhere. 
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Miners  Not  AUowed  to  Meet  on  Company's  Vacant  Land 

On  April  6,  1922,  tte  miners  employed  in  the  l^erwind-White  Coal  Mining 
Company's  mines,  because  of  the  wage  cut  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
operators  wanted  them  to  work,  left  their  jobs  to  organize  a  strike.  Not  benig 
able  to  secure  a  haU  wherein  to  hold  their  meeting,  these  mmers  met  on  some 
vacant  hmd  belonging  to  the  Berwind-White  Company  and  when  the  Company 
learned  of  the  meeting,  it  immediately  sent  its  Coal  and  Iron  Police  to  drive  the 
strikers  from  the  Company's  land,  and  they  were  compelled  to  meet  m  the 

roadway.  . 

Not  having  had  experience  in  conducting  a  strike,  the  mmers  sent  to  union 
leaders  at  Xantigo  and  South  Fork  to  come  to  Windber  and  organize  them.  Ihe 
Berwind-White  Company  attempted  to  prevent  the  organization  ot  their  miners 
and  to  that  end  brought  its  entire  political  power  into  play.    Injunctions  were  pro- 
cured against  the  union  officials  and  body  attachments  against  the  organizers. 
The  union  representatives  invited  by  the  strikers  were  arrested  without  cause  or 
reason  upon  reaching  Windber  and  thereafter  bodily  expelled  from  the  town, 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  their  members  were  restramed  from  holctog 
meetings   from  spreading  propaganda  and  from  doing  anything  to  mduce  the 
Berwind-White  Companv's  miners  to  join  the  United  Mme  Workers.  TTiese 
injunctions  are  still  in  force  but  the  attachments  later  were  dismissed  by  County 
Judge  Berkey  of  Somerset  County.   Judge  Bericey  is  said  to  be  the  first  Coun^ 
ludge  elected  in  years  in  opposition  to  the  candidates  supported  by  the  Berwmd- 

White  Coal  Mining  Company.  «  ,    ^  ^  j 

The  political  and  financial  influence  of  the  Berwind-White  Conq>any  extends 
beyond  W  indber  and  Somerset  County,  Your  Committee  was  informed  that 
when  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  engaged  last  Spring  in  a  certain  litigation 
with  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company  in  the  City  of  Johnstown,  Cambria 
County,  they  were  unable  to  secure  an  attorney  m  that  county  to  appear  against 
the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company. 

Very  Littie  Coal  is  Being  Mined  in  the  Berwind-White 

Goal  Mines 

Prior  to  the  strike,  the  output  from  the  Berwind-White  mines  per  day  was 
about  350  railroad  cars  of  52  tons  capacity  each,  and  the  Company  made  prepara- 
tions to  increase  the  output  to  400  railroad  cars  per  day.  At  present,  only  about 
45  carloads  of  coal  are  being  mined. 

The  Committee  was  infonned  that  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Alining  Company 
had  made  many  efforts  to  break  the  strike  and  for  that  purpose  has  brougbt  strike- 
breakers to  its  coal  mines  and  is  paying  them  as  high  as  $8  per  day,  no  matter 
how  much  or  how  little  coal  they  produce.  It  was  stated  that  very  few  ot  these 
men  are  minere  but  were  recruited  from  farms  and  from  the  ranks  of  those  in  the 
large  cities  who  do  not  cm  to  work  and  get  their  Uving  as  best  they  can. 
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The  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company  Opposed 

to  Labor  Unions 

It  was  testified  before  the  Committee  that  the  strikers  had  been  informed 
that  while  the  Berwind-White  Company  absolutely  refuses  to  haxe  anxthmg  to 
do  4ith  their  former  employees  as  union  men,  or  allow  them  to  hax  e  their  own 
check  weighman  to  supervise  the  weighing  of  the  coal  m,.>ed,  ,.r  abolish  the 
Company  store  system,  the  Company  is  willing  to  take  back  their  tormer  em- 
plovees  as  individuals  and  pay  them  union  wages. 

'Mr  Lockhardt.  Secretary  of  the  Somerset  Coal  Operators  Association, 
dominated  and  controlled  by  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining'  Company,  in  dis- 
cussing the  possibilitv  of  bringing  about  an  understanding  between  non-umon 
mine  owners  and  their  former  employees,  was  quoted  as  stating  that  there  was 
not  "the  least  possibilitv  on  (iod's  green  earth"  for  any  of  ihe  members  of  the 
Somerset  Coal  Operators'  Association  "  to  even  consider  recognizing  the  umon 

Thus  far  the  striking  miners  in  those  regions  still  remain  out  and  are  stand- 
ing firm. 

New  York  City  Subways 

The  original  subway  from  Van  Cortlandt  and  Bronx  Parks  to  Flatbush 
Avenue.  Brooklyn,  was  built  by  the  City  with  the  City's  money  and  leased  to  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  for  operation. 

Under  the  dual  subway  contracts,  entered  into  about  ten  >  ears  ago  between 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  First  District,  and  The  Cit>  of  New  \ork.  the 
costs  for  the  various  new  subways  and  elevated  railroad  extensions  were  borne 
equally  between  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  and  The  City  of  New 
York  Under  the  terms  of  these  contracts  the  City  is  not  entitled  to  receive  any 
income  on  its  investment  until  the  operating  expense  of  these  lines  and  various 

other  charges  are  first  deducted. 

Thus  far,  the  City  has  about  $300,000,000  invested  un.ler  the  dual  subway 
contracts  and,' instead  of  an  income  on  its  investment,  is  compelled  to  appropriate 
annually  in  its  tax  budget  ten  million  dollars  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money 
borrowed  to  build  these  subwavs.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  coal  and  all  items  of 
expense  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  subwa)s  by  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  are  vitally  material  to  the  City  and  its  citizens. 

Interborough  Rajrid  Transit  Company  Purchases  Its  Coal 
from  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company 

In  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  before  the  Transit  Commission  on  November 
28  1921  Mr.  Frank  Hedley,  President  and  (jeneral  :Manager  of  the  Interborough 
R^pid  Transit  Companv,  testified  that  the  prices  paid  by  his  Ct^upany  tor  coal 
were  on  a  sliding  scale ;  that  if  the  price  of  labor  at  the  mines  and  the  freight  rates 
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The  Berwind -White  Coal  Mining  Company  Opposed 

to  Labor  Unions 

It  was  testified  before  the  Committee  that  the  strikers  had  been  inim-med 
that  while  the  Berwitid-White  Company  absolutely  refuses  to  have  anMlm,-  to 
do  with  their  former  employees  as  union  men.  or  allow  them  to  have  tlK.r  ovsn 
check  weighman  to  supervise  the  weipliing  of  the  coal  mmcA.  a1,<.l,M.  the 
Company  store  system,  the  Company  is  willing  to  take  back  their  lormcr  cm- 
nlovees  as  individuals  and  pay  them  iin   ti  wages. 

'Mr.  Lockhardt.  Secretary  of  tlie  SonuTsot  C-ual  Operamr.  A~^..aatmn, 
dominated  and  controllcl  l.v  the  IJerwind-Whue  eoal  Mining'  Company,  m 
cussing  the  pos.sil.ilitv  of  bringing  about  an  mt.lerstan.lin-  between  nun-im,nn 
mine  owners  and  their  former  e,npl<nees.  was  (|i,ntea  a<  >tatn>-  tliat  iluTe  was 
not  "the  least  possibilitv  on  (io.l's  green  earth  "  for  any  uf  ,he  men,her>  ot  the 
Somerset  Cn.-il  Operators'  Association  -  to  even  con^i.ler  reco-m/an.u  the  union 

Thus  far  the  striking  miners  in  those  regions  still  remain  out  and  are  stand- 
ing firm. 

New  York  City  Subways 

The  original  subwav  from  Van  Cortlandt  and  iironx  Parks  \o  I'latluish 
Avenue.  Brooklyn,  was  buiU  by  the  City  with  the  City's  money  and  leased  to  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  for  operation 

Under  the  dual  subwav  contracts,  entered  into  abont  ten  \ears  aj^-o  between 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  First  District.  an,l  Tlie  Cits  of  Xeu  \ork.  the 
costs  for  the  various  new  subways  and  elevated  railn.ad  extenst.m>  were  b.,rne 
equally  between  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  a,.d  ihe  City  .M  New 
York  Under  the  terms  of  these  contracts  the  Cit>  is  n<it  entitled  in  reeeive  any 
income  on  its  investment  until  the  operating  expense  of  these  lines  and  various 
other  charges  are  fir-t  deducted. 

Thus  far.  the  Citv  has  abont  S.>(«).( KM ).((()()  invested  under  the  dual  subway 
contracts  and.  instead  of  an  income  on  its  investmeiii.  is  compelled  to  appropriate 
annuallv  in  its  tax  Imd-et  ten  miUiuu  dollars  to  i)ay  the  imerest  on  the  money 
borrowed  to  build  these  >ubwavs.  Theref<.re.  the  cost  of  coal  and  all  Uenis  of 
expense  in  connection  with  the  o|,eration  of  the  subways  by  the  Interborous;h 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  are  vitally  material  to  the  C  ity  and  its  citizens. 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  Purchases  Its  Coal 
from  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company 

In  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  before  the  Transit  Cominis>ion  on  November 
28  1921  Mr.  Frank  Hedlev.  I'residcnt  and  ( ieiieral  .Mana-er  of  the  interborough 
Rapid  Tran.it  Company,  lcstifR-<l  that  the  prices  i,aid  by  In-  C  ompany  lor  coal 
were  on  a  sliding  scale ;  that  if  the  price  of  labor  at  the  miiie>  aiul  the  Ireight  rates 
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to  New  York  went  down,  the  Interbon.uKh  ^ot  the  benetit  of  the  reduction  in  cost, 
but  if  thev  went  up.  the  Interborou^di  had  to  pa\-  more. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  llerwind-W  hite  Coal  Mining  Company  is  only 
producing  45  cars  of  coal  per  day  and  is  paying  unskilled  strikebreakers  $8  per 
day,  besides  maintaining^  n.unierous  armed  guards  at  the  mines,  it  would  seem 
that  under  the  afore  referred  to  sliding  scale  contract,  the  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mining  Company  is  passing  on  the  cost  of  fighting  its  former  employees  to  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  and,  through  the  operating  costs  of  the 
subways,  on  to  The  City  of  New  York. 

Quantity  of  Coal  Used  by  the  Interborough 

At  this  same  hearing  before  the  Transit  Commission.  Mr.  Hedley  also  testi- 
fied that  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  in  1921  purchased  from  the 
Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company.  770,000  tons  of  coal,  at  an  average  price 
of  $7.35  per  ton.  The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  during  the  satne  period, 
purchased,  practically,  the  same  (piantity  of  coal,  partly  from  the  Berwind-White 
Coal  Mining  Company  and  partly  from  the  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  at  $6.93 
per  ton,  or  42  cents  per  ton  less  than  die  Interborough  paid.  That  is,  E.  J.  Ber- 
wind,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Companv,  paid  in  1921  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Berwind's  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Com- 
panv.  S323.400.00  more  tlian  did  the  P.rooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  pay  that 
year  for  practically  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  coal. 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  Pays  High  Price 

for  Goal 

It  m^t  not  be  amiss  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  during  the 
year  1921,  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  paid  the  Berwind-W  hite 
Coal  Mining  Company  an  average  price  of  $7.35  per  ton  for  coal  and  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company  paid  to  the  same  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company 
and  to  the  Ccmsolidated  Coal  Company,  $6.93  per  ton,  the  Hudson-Manhattan 
Company  was  paying  considerably  less  than  both  these  companies  for  the  same 
grade  of  coal. 

Cost  ci  Goal 

Because  of  the  lierwind-W'hite  Coal  Mining  Company's  refusal  to  co-operate 
in  the  investigation,  your  Committee  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  cost  of 
producing  bituminous  coal  at  that  Company's  mines.  According  to  testimony  of 
those  working  in  the  coal  fields  and  who  should  know,  the  cost  of  coal  produced 
by  union  miners  receiving  union  wages  and  working  under  union  conditions  is 
from  $2  to  $2  25  per  ton.  James  Gibson,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  striking  miners, 
testified  that  one  of  his  acquaintances,  an  independent  coal  operator  with  a  small 
overhead  expense,  was  delivering  coal  to  the  Lorain  Steel  Works,  at  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  for  $2  per  ton. 
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To  ascertain  the  cost  of  freighting  the  coal  from  the  Wmdber  -^^^f^f^^^ 
New  York,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  was  asked  to  quote  a  f rei^t  ^ate 
for  hauHng  bituminous  coal  from  Johnstown,  Pa.,  to  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  ^  weU 
as  to"  reenville,  N.  J.   The  price  quoted  was  $2.74  per  gross  ton  to  South  A^y 
a  d  $2  79  per  gross  ton  to  Greenville,  N.  J.  A  well-known  water  tiansportation 
a  no  mv  <  noted  40  cents  per  ton  to  transport  coal  from  South  Amboy  or  Green- 
r  X       to  the  dock  at  59th  Street,  North  River,  or  at  96th  Street  and  East 
R  vJr^   Bv  hirmg  a  boat  of  SOO^ton  capacity  by  the  day.  the  cost  per  ton  for 
Ugh  erage  can  be  cut  down  to  about  25  cents  per  ton.  Thus,  the  total  f-g^U  c-t 
fo'r  bituminous  coal  from  Johnstown  to  the  Interborough  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
uanv^s  power  house  in  New  Yoric  City  would  amount  to  about  $3  00  per  ton. 
'    7t  L  but  reasonable  to  assume,  that  because  Mr.  E.  J.  Berwn.d  .s  a  Director 
of  the  Pemisylvania  RailK)ad  and  the  Pemisylvania  Railroad  tracks  run  <hrec  ly 
to  t^  BerwL-White  mines,  the  Pennsylvania  RaUroad  freight  rates  to  he 
irl^nd-White  Coal  Mining  Company  are  lower  than  were  the  rates  quoted  to 

the  Committee's  representative.  f,,.;aht 
However,  accepting  the  figures  quoted  to  the  Co.nn.ttee  s3.00  u.h 
and  lighterage,  plus  $2  or  $225  a  ton  for  production,  th.s  would  make  .  to  al  co. 
for  pS^^on  frei^t  and  delivery  to  the  Interborough's  power  houses  of  abou^ 
«  m  nr  »t  the  most  $5  ^5  per  ton,  a  net  profit  of  at  least  $2.10  per  ton  to  the 
£^i:im^:S  or  il/,17.000  on  the  sale  of  770,000  tons 

of  coal  at  $7.35  per  ton  to  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  in  1921. 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  Pays  Higher  Prices 

for  Coal  in  1922  Than  In  1921 

ApparenUy.  not  caring  anv  more  for  the  people  of  The  City  of  New  York 
than  hTems  to  care  for  its  n,iners.  the  P.erwnul-NX  hite  Coal  ^-"l-yj-l^^ 
not  only  decreased  its  cost  of  mnnn.  coal  by  lo.  enn.  the  wages  of  .ts  ^e«  «d 
abolishing  payment  for  -  dead  work."  but  increased  the  pnce  of  the  coal  to  the 

consumer  by  one  dollar  per  ton.  ^  u 

min  he  strike  in  the  Berwind  coal  mines  occurred,  and  tlmt  corporation  by 
reason  thereof  was  unable  to  supply  the  Interborough  Rapid  Tnms.t  Company 
not  onlv  decreased  its  cost  of  mining  coal  by  lowering  the  wages  of  .ts  mme«  and 
still  purchases  coal  in  \\  est  Virginia.  England  and  elsewhere,  for  delivery  to  the 
e  l  orough  Rapid  Transit  Company.    The  sliding  scale  permits  the  com- 
^nv  to  charge  the  transit  company  much  higher  prices  for  the  coal  so  delivered 
hat  it  could  iKu  e  charged  if  there  had  not  been  a  ^«  » .  ^.      .  .  ^ 
In  fact,  the  Sub:.ay  Suh  advertised  last  smmner  that  because  of  the  strike 
i„  the  Berwmd-White  Coal  Company's  mines,  the  In*^''^^""^^  ll^^^^^f  "  "Jl 
bon  dollars  more  for  coal  during  a  given  time  this  year  than  it  dui       a  -m  lar 
period  last  vear  and,  from  all  appearances,  the  increased  expenditure  of  the  Inter- 
JZgh  Rapid  Transit  Company  for  fuel  this  year,  will  be  at  least  two  mdlum 
dollars  over  last  year. 


PARENTS  HOLLOW  EYED  AND  PREMATURELY  OLD;  CHILDREN  UNDERSIZED  AND  IN 

MANY  INSTANCES  DEFORMED 
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Here  also  the  managers  of  the  Interborough  Rapod  Transit  Company  and 
of  the  Berwind-mite  Coal  Company  have  shown  their  political  power,  wheii, 
because  of  the  coal  shortage  created  by  their  own  doins?.  the  McAneny  Transit 
Commission  gave  the  Interborot^h  permission  to  reduce  the  number  of  trains  in 

the  subwavs  bv  ten  per  cent. 

If  Mr.  E.  J.  Berwind's  coal  company's  unjustitied  tight  against  its  mniers 
and  the  coal  miners'  union  were  conducted  at  the  expense  of  that  company,  that 
corporation's  official  could,  perhaps,  talks  of  so-called  fight  for  principle.  When, 
however,  the  expenses  incidental  to  tighling  the  coal  miners  arc  refiectcd  m  the 
increase  of  the  price  of  coal  to  the  Interborough.  and  the  Transit  Company  hi 
turn  charges  thai  increase  as  an  operating  expense  against  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  talk  of  lighting  strikers  as  a  matter  of  principle,  becomes  mere  prattle 

to  hide  greed.  -r  u  d 

It  docs  not  reciuire  an  expert  mathematician  to  show  that  if  the  Berwind- 
\\h\tc  Coal  Comi)anv's  ])rofit  from  its  sale  of  coal  to  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Co.  was  $1,617,000  in  1921,  that  with  the  increased  expenditure  by  the 
Interborough  of  S2 ,000,000  for  coal  this  year,  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Com- 
pany's profit  for  the  year  1922  will  be  at  least  $2,500,000. 

Summary 

As  hereinbefore  stated,  this  Committee,  appointed  by  his  Honor.  Mayor 
John  F.  Hylan,  went  to  the  bituminous  coal  district  with  open  mind  and  with  the 
sincere  desire  of  gaining  first  hand  information  of  a  situation  Aat  had  been 

characterized  as  deplorable. 

Instead  of  receiving  assistance  to  get  the  truth,  the  Committee  met  msults 
at  ahnost  every  turn  from  Ae  Berwind-White  Coal  Minmg  Company.  The  offi- 
cials of  the  Company  refused  Ae  Committee's  invitation  to  attend  the  hearings, 
but  endeavored  to  entrap  it  behind  closed  doors,  the  favorite  method  of  soulless 
corporations. 

The  refusal  to  attend  the  hearings  of  your  Committee  and  meet  its  stnkmg 
employees  who  had  grievances,  can  only  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Company,  being  unable  to  refute  the  charges  of  its  striking 
employees,  attempted  to  hide  from  the  public  the  true  facts  of  its  method  of 
dealu^  with  its  miners  and  other  employees. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  by  the  officials  of  that  Coal  Mining  Com- 
pany, this  Committee  proceeded  with  its  investigation  and  developed  the  true 

facts  in  the  premises. 

The  Committee  heard  harrowing  tales  of  sufi'ering  and  dei)rivation  and  saw 
in  tents,  hen-houses,  stables  and  in  other  improvised  homes,  women  and  children 
whose  feet  were  bare  and  bleeding,  and  whose  bodies  were  thinly  clad. 

As  already  herein  pointed  out,  Mr.  E.  J.  Berwind.  the  reinited  largest  indi- 
vidual stockholder  in  the  Interborough  Rai)id  Transit  Company  in  the  City  of  New 
York  and  Chairman  of  that  transit  corporation's  board  of  directors,  is  the  prm- 
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Here  also  the  managers  of  the  IiUerlx>rough  Rapud  I  ransit  Comp:in>  an. I 
of  the  Berwind-W'hite  Coal  Company  have  shown  their  political  i.own.  wlun. 
because  of  the  coal  >horta-c  crv.Wvd  by  their  own  doini^,  ihc  McAnc-ny  Tiansit 
Commission  gave  the  Inlerborough  permission  to  reduce  the  nuinl)cr  of  trams  in 

the  subv.avs  1)\  ten  per  cent. 

If  Mr.  !•:.  J.  Berwind's  coal  company's  nnin>tihr(l  ti.uht  a.L;amM  U>  nnncrs 
and  the  coal  miners*  nnion  were  conducted  at  the  expense  of  tliat  cnmixmy.  that 
corporati(m's  otlrtcial  couUl.  perhai-s.  talks  of  >o-calle<l  ti-ht  for  principle.  W  hen, 
however,  tbe  expenses  inci<kntal  to  ti-lilin-  the  cal  nnner>  are  retlecied  m  the 
increase  of  the  ].rice  of  c.al  to  the  interl.onm-h.  an.l  the  Transit  Company  in 
turn  cliaroe-;  ibai  increa>e  as  an  operatin-  expmse  a^uiust  the  City  of  New 
^•ork.  the  talk  of  lighimg  strikers  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Ijecomes  mere  prattle 

to  hide  .-rreed.  -r   t     n      •  j 

It  d(K-  not  re(|uire  an  expert  mathematician  to  show  that  if  the  Berwind- 
\Miite  C  <.al  Comi  anv  s  proht  from  its  sale  of  coal  to  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Tran^it  C  o  xva^  Sl/l7,000  in  1921,  that  with  the  increased  expenditure  by  the 
Interborouc^h  of  S2.000,000  for  coal  this  year,  the  Ber\vind-White  Coal  Com- 
pany's i^otit  for  the  year  1922  will  be  at  least  $2,500,000. 

Summary 

As  hereinbefore  stated,  this  Committee,  appointed  by  his  Honor,  Mayor 
John  F.  Hylan,  went  to  the  bituminous  coal  district  with  open  mind  and  w  ith  the 
sincere  desire  of  gaining  first  hand  infomiarion  of  a  situation  that  bad  I>cen 

characterized  as  deplorable. 

Instead  of  receiving  assistance  to  get  the  truth,  the  Comnnttee  met  ni suits 
at  almost  every  turn  from  the  Berwind-\\  hite  Coal  Mining  Company.  The  offi- 
cials of  the  Company  refused  the  Committee's  invitation  to  attend  the  hearings, 
but  endeavored  to  entrap  it  behind  closed  doors,  the  favorite  method  of  soulless 
corjx>rations. 

The  refusal  to  attend  the  hearings  of  your  l  ommittee  and  meet  n»  stnkinir 
employees  who  had  grievances,  can  only  he  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  I'.erwuul- 
White  Coal  Mining  Comj.any.  heim.^  mial.le  to  refute  the  dvAV^^v^  of  it>  <trikm- 
employees,  attempted  to  hide  from  the  i-nhlic  the  true  facts  of  its  method  ot 
dealing:  with  its  miners  and  other  t-mployees. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  handica].  hy  the  otiiciaU  of  that  Coal  .Mining  Com- 
pany, this  Committee  proceeded  with  Us  investigation  and  developed  the  true 

facts  in  the  ]iremise<. 

'Hic  C  ommittee  hear.l  harrowin-  tales  uf  sullering  and  deprivation  and  saw 
in  tents  lun-houses  -<tal)le>  and  in  (.ther  imi)rovised  homes,  women  and  children 
whose  feet  n\  ere  hare  and  hleedin-.  ami  whose  bodies  were  thinly  clad. 

A-^  alrea.lv  herein  ].ointed  out.  Mr.  K.  J.  Berwind,  the  reputed  largest  indi- 
vidual stockholder  in  the  Interhorough  Rapid  Transit  Coinpan>  in  the  City  of  New 
York  and  Chairman  of  that  transit  coqKiration  s  board  of  directors,  is  the  prm- 
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cipal  owner  of  the  IJerwind- White  Coal  Mining  Company.  The  principal  cus- 
tomer of  Air.  E.  J.  Berwind's  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company  is  Mr. 
E.  J.  Berwind's  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company.  Thus  Mr.  E.  J.  Berwind, 
the  multi-millionaire  traction  dictator,  buys  from  himself,  the  fuel  czar,  coal  upon 
which  are  engraved  stories  of  sweat,  sorrow  and  suffering 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  people  of  The  City  of  New  York,  who  have  over 
three  hundred  miUion  dollars  of  their  money  invested  in  the  New  York  City  sub- 
ways, must  under  the  present  George  McAneny  dual  subway  contracts  stand  by 
and  see  Mr.  E.  J.  Berwind  purchase  from  his  own  company,  coal  mined  under 
tmfair  and  heartbreaking  conditions  and  itap  therefrom  enormous  profits, 
amounting  in  1921  to  over  a  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  cor- 
responding financial  detriment  to  the  tax  and  rent  payers  in  The  City  of  New 
York. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  while  in  the  coal  fields  it  was  testified 
before  your  Committee  that  in  all  likehhood,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strike  in 
the  coal  mines,  the  price  of  coal  naturally  would  have  dropped  considerably  this 
winter.  It  was  further  sus^gested  that  the  strike  in  the  Berwind-White  coal 
mines  was  fostered  with  the  object  of  creating  a  fuel  shortage  and  thus  maintain 
war  prices. 

The  stones  of  the  conditions  which  compelled  the  workers  in  the  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Company's  mines  to  strike  and  organize  for  self-protection 
were  amazing,  while  that  corporation's  refusal  to  give  employment  to  their  former 
employees  because  they  had  joined  the  miners"  union,  stamped  it  as  being  heart- 
less and  un-American. 

The  right  of  workers  to  organize  for  mutual  protection  has  been  recognized 
everywhere.  In  fact,  in  certain  industries  where  skilled  labor  is  employed, 
organization  of  mechanics  is  being  encouraged  by  employers.  Collective  bargain- 
ing has  become  a  hxed  institution  in  this  and  m:uiy  other  lands,  and  only  recently. 
President  Harding  and  other  men  of  authority,  learning,  and  standing,  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  collective  bargaining,  as  being  in  the  interest  of  America's 
industrial  welfare. 

P.y  its  un-American  tactics,  in  refusing  to  accede  to  its  workers  the  r^t  to 
organize,  Mr.  E.  J.  Berwind's  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company  and  other 
corporations  like  it  created  a  famine  in  a  most  important  commodity,  which  be- 
sides hampering  industries  giving  employment  to  those  who  need  it  to  earn  liveli- 
hoods, is  endangering  the  health  and  lives  of  millions  of  inocent  men,  women  and 
children. 

Coal  is  as  much  a  necessity  to  the  life,  health  and  well  being  of  the  people 
as  is  food.  We  must  have  food  to  keep  alive,  and,  with  tiic  exception  of  water 
power  here  and  there,  we  depend  on  coal  entirely  to  keep  us  warm,  furnish  light 
and  power  and  cause  the  wheels  of  industry  to  revolve.  In  fact,  coal  plays  such 
an  important  part  and  is  so  vital  to  our  lives  and  comfort  and  to  the  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  it  is 
tlie  duty  of  the  national  government  to  take  over  the  coal  fields,  utilize  them  for 
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the  benefit  of  tlic  people  and  place  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  man,  or  group 
of  men,  to  restrict  coal  production  or  its  distribution. 

While  your  Comiuittee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
mining  and  living  conditions  in  the  mines  of  the  Berwind-W  hite  Coal  Mining 
Company,  in  relation  to  the  coal  supplied  to  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, it  hopes  that  it  will  be  pardoned,  if  it  expresses  its  belief  that  it  was  an  act 
of  Providence  that  guided  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  in  many  other  states  on  last  Election  Day,  when  they  voted  against  con- 
tinuin*,^  in  control  of  the  state  government  the  friends  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
willing  tools  of  the  jjublic  service  corporations  and  coal  czars. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  your  Committee  that  so  loi^  as  the  City 
subways  continue  to  be  operated  by  private  corporations,  the  man^mlators  of 
these  corporations  will  purchase  coal  from  their  business  associates  at  exorbitant 
prices  and  charge  the  excessive  costs  in  the  operating  expenses. 

Only  when  the  City  of  New  York  takes  over  and  operates  these  transit  lines 
for  the  benefit  of  its  people  will  the  City  receive  a  return  on  its  enormous  invest- 
ment in  those  lines  and  be  in  a  position  to  purchase  coal  from  operators  who  pay 
their  employees  a  living  wage  and  treat  tfiem  like  human  beir^. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  HTRSHFIELD, 

Commissioner  of  Accounts 

of  The  City  of  New  York, 

Quurman  of  Committee. 


Al.  J{.  lirov\  n  Priiitiiiff  &  BinHiiig  Co 
37-41  Chambers  Street,  N.  V. 
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